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Population Growth and Economic 
Development 


In the ECAFE Region — Part II 


This is the second of two issues based on a report 
published in June 1959 by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
‘Population Trends and Related Problems of Eco- 
nomic Development in the ECAFE Region.’’ This 
Report makes a significant contribution toward 
understanding many of the problems which rapid 
population growth imposes upon programs of 
economic development in a region where more than 
half the world’s people live. 


The August issue of the Bulletin 
examined population growth in the 
ECAFE region, that vast area 
which includes many of the world’s 
underdeveloped countries. The dis- 
cussion touched briefly upon the 
implications of rapid multiplica- 
tion of people for the economic 
growth of the region. While that 
issue was on the press, the now- 
famous report of the President’s 
Committee to Study the United 
States Military Assistance Pro- 
grams was published. 

Section V of that report, ‘‘The 
Population Question,’’ looked 
squarely at the problem of too- 
rapid population growth in under- 


developed countries. That section 
was reprinted in its entirety in the 
December Bulletin, but because the 
recommendations so specifically re- 
late to the problems of economic 
development in the ECAFE re- 
gion, the subject of this discussion, 
they are republished here: 


We Recommend: That, in order to meet 
more effectively the problems ‘of economic 
development, the United States (1) as- 
sist those countries with which it is coop- 
erating in economic aid programs, on re- 
quest, in the formulation of their plans 
designed to deal with the problem of rap- 
id population growth, (2) increase its 
assistance to local programs relating to 
maternal and child welfare in recognition 
of the immediate problem created by rap- 
id population growth, and (3) strongly 
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support studies and appropriate research 
as a part of its own Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, within the United Nations and 
elsewhere, leading to the availability of 
relevant information in a form most use- 
ful to individual countries in the formu- 
lation of practical programs to meet the 
serious challenge posed by rapidly ex- 
panding popuiations. 


Within the framework of the first 
point is the all-important qualifica- 
tion, ‘‘on request,’’ which is at the 
very heart of the entire recommen- 
dation. Yet, in the controversy 
that was later set off by the state- 
ment of the Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the request quali- 
fication was ignored by the Bishops 
themselves, by many of the polli- 
ticians who issued replies, and by 
President Eisenhower in his press 
conference statement in support of 
the Bishops’ position. 


This is the first time since the 
controversy began in November that 
the Bulletin has discussed an un- 
derdeveloped area where rapid pop- 
ulation growth endangers econom- 
ic development. The ECAFE re- 
gion is destined to be a critical area 
during the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. More than half of 
the world’s people live there on 
about one-sixth of the world’s land 
surface. Hunger is endemic, and 
the race between food production 
and population increase is neck and 
neck in most of the region. The 
recommendations of the ‘‘Draper 
Committee’’ take on their true sig- 
nificance when they are evaluated 
in relation to the enormous prob- 
lems of this region rather than in 
terms of political and religious dif- 
ferences in the United States. 
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THE REGION AND ITS PEOPLE 


The August issue of the Bulletin 
described the countries of the re- 
gion and population distribution in 
these words: 


China (mainland and Taiwan) and In- 
dia, the world’s largest nations, account 
for almost 70 percent of all the people in 
the ECAFE region. Indonesia, Japan 
and Pakistan, each with 80 to 90 mil- 
lion people, have larger populations than 
any other countries of the world except 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The more important remaining coun- 
tries and territories in the region include: 
Afghanistan, British Borneo, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Iran, 
North and South Korea, Laos, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Nepal, Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Thailand and North and South Viet- 
Nam. Approximately 209 million peo- 
ple live in these areas. 


The population of the region is 
approximately 1.5 billion. The 
present rate of population growth 
is about 1.7 percent a year, an an- 
nual increment of about 25 million 
people. In recent years, the rate of 
growth has accelerated greatly in 
several countries because death 
rates have fallen sharply while tra- 
ditionally high birth rates have 
remained high. 


If mortality continues to decline, 
as expected, and fertility remains 
high, the annual rate of growth 
could rise in two decades to 2.0, 
2.5, even 3.0 percent, or more. Con- 
ceivably, the region’s population 
could double in 25 or 30 years to 
equal the world’s population today. 
Such rapid population growth 
would almost certainly stifle eco- 
nomie development. 
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TIME ELEMENT SERIOUS 


One of the major problems con- 
fronting the world today is how to 
speed up economic growth in that 
vast region. The millions who live 
there in privation know that life 
is better in many other parts of the 
world. In recent years, a new surge 
of hope buoys their spirit. This is 
based on the belief that something 
will be done to improve their lot. 
Many of the governments of the 
region recognize this and turn to 
economic development programs as 
the instrument to improve condi- 
tions. 

No magic wand exists to raise 
overnight the income of these agrar- 
ian nations. It took the West a 
century and a half to accomplish 
the transition from agrarian to in- 
dustrial societies—at a time when 
the bounty of the New World pro- 
vided food, other resources and liv- 
ing space for the Old World. It is 
unlikely that such a pattern of 
transition will ever be repeated. 
Circumstances are entirely differ- 
ent today. 

The growth of world population 
during the next 25 years, according 
to the United Nations, ‘‘has an im- 
portance which transcends econom- 
ic and social considerations. It is 
at the very heart of the problem of 
our existence.’’ Unless high birth 
rates are drastically reduced in 
those underdeveloped countries 


which are plagued with too-rapid 
population growth, hopes for im- 
proved living levels could be com- 
pletely frustrated. Economic de- 
terioration would almost inevitably 
lead to collapse and chaos. 
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The warning implied in this 
United Nations Report is clear. 
Will the governments of the 
ECAFE region heed it? Will they 
adopt policies and programs — 
soundly conceived and boldly exe- 
cuted — which will alter present 
trends? Will those efforts be suc- 
cessful? These are questions which 
must be faced and answered in the 
years just ahead. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 

The United Nations Report, 
‘Population Trends and Related 
Problems of Economic Develop- 
ment in the ECAFE Region,”’ re- 
lies mainly on theoretical models 
because adequate vital statistics are 
lacking in most countries of the 
region, and because sound devel- 
opmental experience is also lacking. 

The demographic and economic 
models do not attempt to measure 
in any precise way the present situ- 
ation in each country, nor do they 
predict the future. However, they 
do outline the nature of the present 
situation, and they also indicate the 
scope and magnitude of the prob- 
lem of economic development in 
the region. Furthermore, they in- 
dicate what would happen to the 
economies involved if mortality 
continues to decline while fertility, 
remains at its present high levels 
until 1975 before starting to de- 
cline. 

On the one hand, rapidly grow- 
ing population creates a more ur- 
gent need for capital investment 
to create a satisfactory, self-sus- 
taining economic growth, with pro- 
ductive jobs for the constantly in- 
creasing labor force. Moreover, it 
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endangers the development of the 
economies of the various countries 
because it impairs their capacity to 
save out of current income for in- 
vestment and other developmental 
purposes. On the other hand, rap- 
id population growth has an unfa- 
vorable effect on the age structure. 
It increases the proportion of chil- 
dren while it correspondingly di- 
minishes the proportion of people 
in the economically most active 
ages. This multiplies the depend- 
ency burden which the economical- 
ly active must carry. 

If fertility remains constant 
and mortality continues its decline, 
the proportion of people who are 
in the dependent age groups will 
increase. Each worker, on the aver- 
age, would have to support even a 
larger number of dependents. 

The existing shortage of capital 
—the stock of income-producing 
goods—is a major factor determin- 
ing the low level of production and 
income of the ECAFE region. It 
is also one of the factors largely 
responsible for the high level of 
unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. According to estimates of 
capital required to equip produc- 
tive workers in the region, the pres- 
ent rate of investment in most 
of the countries is not nearly ade- 
quate to provide enough jobs for 
the growing labor force. 

A low-income, agrarian country 
with a rapidly growing population 
must usually spend a large propor- 
tion of its income on food, shelter, 
clothing and other consumption 
needs. A relatively small propor- 
tion of income is left over for either 
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investment in capital-producing 
goods or for other expenditures 
that promote long-term social and 
economic improvement: education, 
technical training, health and wel- 
fare, ete. 

Thus, in order to obtain any 
given rate of economic growth, 
countries with a high rate of popu- 
lation growth must make more 
strenuous developmental efforts, in- 
cluding more stringent diversion of 
income from consumption into in- 
vestment, than countries with low 
rates of population growth. The 
U.N. Report warns, ‘‘there is even 
a danger that the developmental ef- 
fort will not be large enough to off- 
set the effect of rapid population 
growth and that per cata income 
will decrease.’’ In essence, this is 
the dilemma recognized in the 
Draper Committee’s appraisal of 
United States economic assistance 
programs. 


RATE OF POPULATION GROWTH 

The rate of population increase 
adversely affects the ability of 
labor-surplus countries to save. Ad- 
ditions to the population of these 
countries do not increase to any im- 
portant extent the capacity to pro- 
duce, but they do increase the nec- 
essity to consume out of current 
production in order to support the 
new population. Consequently, 
population growth tends to reduce 
the amount that can be set aside 
for capital formation. 

This inverse relationship be- 
tween rapid population growth and 
ability to save is shown graphically 
in Figure 2 which contrasts a 
hypothetical population under an- 
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nual growth rates of 1, 2 and 3 
percent. Per capita income at the 
start is $65 a year, consumption is 
$61, leaving $4 per person—or a 
total of $4 million—for savings and 
investment. It is assumed that half 
of any increase in per capita in- 
come will be consumed and half 
devoted to savings. A favorable 
capital-output ratio of 2.5 is also 
assumed. 

Under these conditions, it would 
be possible for a population grow- 
ing at 1 percent a year to increase 
its rate of savings within a decade 
from 6.2 percent to 16.9 percent of 
national income, while the same 
population growing at 2 percent 
per year would be able to increase 
its rate of savings from 6.2 percent 
to only 8.1 percent. When the 
population grows at 3 percent, con- 
sumption increases more rapidly 
than income, and savings decline 
sharply. 

While this comparison is over- 
simplified, it serves to represent to 
a large degree what is happening 
in much of the ECAFE region, and 
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it illustrates the mounting difficul- 
ties which frustrate developmental 
efforts of those low-income coun- 
tries whose population growth rates 
are increasing. 

Even if the present rate of popu- 
lation growth in the ECAFE re- 
gion, 1.7 percent a year, does not 
accelerate, the investment required 
to increase per capita income by 3 
percent a year would be 12 to 14 
percent of national income. This 
rate is considerably higher than the 
actual rate in many of the ECAFE 
countries, and it is higher than the 
rate in most economically devel- 
oped countries—as Table IT indi- 
cates. 

MANY FACTORS RETARD 
- ECONOMIC GROWTH 

The economies of most of the 
ECAFE countries have these devel- 
opment-retarding characteristics in 
common: (1) a low stock of capital 
goods per person, and a low rate of 
addition to that stock; (2) a low 
per capita income which must be 
devoted largely to consumption of 
necessities, with resulting low ca- 


TABLE II: RATE OF DOMESTIC SAVING AND CAPITAL FORMATION * 








Domestic Per Capita Income 
Saving Capital Formation in U.S. Dollars 
Burma, 1952-56 19 16 50 
Ceylon, 1952-56 13 10 110 
Taiwan, 1952-57 8 15 90 
India, 1949-53 6 7 60 
Japan, 1953-57 26 26 210 
South Korea, 1953-56 —4 11 70 
Malaya, 1949-53 19 9 310 
Philippines, 1953-57 3 5 150 
Australia, 1953-57 23 26 1040 
Canada, 1953-57 15 18 1380 
France, 1953-57 11 12 720 
United Kingdom, 1953-57 4 9 850 
United States, 1953-57 11 11 1980 





*Percentage of net domestic product 
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pacity to set aside savings out of 
current income; (3) a high degree 
of underemployment and inefficient 
use of resources, particularly labor ; 
and (4) a high proportion of labor 
force in an overcrowded agricul- 
ture. In large measure, these dreary 
conditions are all interrelated. In 
addition, they are compounded by 
a low level of literacy and educa- 
tion, by widespread incidence of 
debilitating diseases, and by social 
traditions strongly resistant to 
change. 

In general, countries attacking 
poverty through economic develop- 
ment programs have had to make 
every effort to bring about immedi- 
ate and massive increases in invest- 
ment in production goods. The gov- 
ernments involved hope that this 
will generate sufficiently increased 
income and capital formation to 
set in motion a self-sustaining proc- 
ess of economic growth and pro- 
duce a continuously rising per capi- 
ta income. 


HOW POPULATION GROWTH 

PACES ECONOMIC GROWTH 

The problem of capital formation 
is critical in all countries striving 
for economic development. Accord- 
ing to Joseph J. Spengler, demog- 
rapher-economist at Duke Univer- 
sity, three categories of ‘‘overhead 
capital’’ contribute directly to the 
productive assets of a nation: (1) 
directly-productive overhead capi- 
tal (essentially the industrial plant 
—broadly defined) ; (2) economic 
overhead capital (transportation, 
communication, power, ete.) which 
contributes to production; and (3) 
social overhead capital (sanitation, 
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education, housing, social welfare, 
etc.) which, while serving to im- 
prove the quality of the population 
and its environment, indirectly aug- 
ments the capacities of individuals 
to produce income. 

Items 2 and 3 contribute less di- 
rectly or immediately than item 1 
to the flow of goods and services. 
When the population is increasing, 
the demands for economic and so- 
cial overhead capital reduce the 
supply of directly productive over- 
head capital. This slows down the 
rate at which the supply of goods 
and services can be increased. 

A population growing at 1 per- 
cent a year needs to invest some- 
thing like 4 to 5 percent of its na- 
tional income merely to maintain 
its wealth-population ratio. An in- 
vestment rate of around 8 to 10 per- 
cent a year is required to enable a 
population to grow 1 percent a 
year and at the same time experi- 
ence an increase of something like 
1 percent a year in per capita in- 
come, unless technological progress 
is very great and not very capital- 
absorbing. If the growth rates are 
doubled—that is, if both the popu- 
lation and the per capita income 
grow at 2 percent a year—the re- 
quired investment rates become 16 
to 20 percent a year. Such rates 
have not often been achieved even 
in the high per capita income in- 
dustrial countries. These rates can 
be appreciably reduced only if 
technological progress can greatly 
augment income without corre- 
spondingly pushing up the require- 
ment of capital. 

The impact of the rate of popu- 
lation growth on economic develop- 
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Figure 2: INcomME Per Capita, SAVINGS, AND POPULATION GROWTH 


With low rates of population increase, savings are possible even in the low-income 
countries. As the rate of growth increases, the excess of income over basic demand 


declines and eventually vanishes. 


ment is illustrated by a comparison 
of Taiwan and Japan. From 1952 
to 1957, the national income of 
both countries increased over 7 per- 
cent a year. Taiwan, with a rapid 
population increase of 3.6 percent 
a year, experienced a 3.7 percent 
increase in per capita income per 
year. Japan, on the other hand, 
with a population growth of only 
1.2 percent a year had an annual 
gain of 5.9 percent per year in per 
capita income. Thus, with a lower 
population growth, Japan’s growth 
in per capita income was over half 
again as rapid as Taiwan’s. 

The models presented in the 
ECAFE Report throw further light 


on the economic growth of the two 
countries. If Japan’s population 
were to grow as rapidly as Tai- 
wan’s, it is estimated that per capi- 
ta income would grow only slightly 
over 2 percent a year. To main-: 
tain the present rate of increase in 
per capita income with such popu- 
lation growth, investment in Japan 
would have to be raised from the 
present remarkable level of 26 per- 
cent of national income to 37 per- 
cent—a level that the Report labels 
‘‘clearly impracticable’’. Indeed, 
had Japan’s population growth 
been as high as Taiwan’s, Japan’s 
rates of capital formation and of 
increase in per capita income un- 
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doubtedly would have been dras- 
tically reduced. 

On the other hand, if Taiwan’s 
population were to grow at Japan’s 
rate of about 1 percent a year, the 
present level of capital formation 
of 15 percent of national income 
might be expected to raise per capi- 
ta income by more than 6 percent a 
year, well above the present rate. 


LABOR FORCE AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


To achieve economic develop- 
ment, productive employment must 
be provided for those who are of 
labor force age. According to the 
ECAFE Report, one of the major 
problems of the region is to absorb 
in gainful work the vast numbers 
who are unemployed and under- 
employed: 


None of the -ECAFE countries has in- 
eluded full employment as an immediate 
objective in its economic development 
plans. Full employment is a long-term 
objective in India, but the estimated ad- 
ditional full-time jobs to be created un- 
der the second five-year plan is only 80 
per cent of new entrants to the labour 
force, not to speak of the backlog of un- 
employed, which, at the beginning of the 
plan period, is estimated at 50 per cent 
of the new labour force for these five 
years. Even if employment in rural areas 
from allied schemes of land reclamation, 
ete., is included, enough jobs are not ex- 
pected to be created to eliminate the back- 
log of unemployed. In Japan, the full em- 
ployment objective specified in the origi- 
nal plan has been abandoned in the revised 
plan. If full employment were actually 
made the chief objective to be attained 
in the immediate future, many of the de- 
velopment plans would have to be radi- 
eally revised, either to increase the capi- 
tal from any and all possible sources, or 
to favour labour-intensive projects by dis- 
persing the limited available capital over 
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a larger number of workers, or both. 
With investment and labour force well 
organized and well directed, such disper- 
sion might hasten the immediate increase 
of national income. But certain basic 
facilities might have to be sacrificed, 
which would hamper long-term develop- 
ment. Moreover, in view of the limited 
amount of investment resources available, 
disguised unemployment might increase 
while visible unemployment declined. In 
actual development plans, therefore, there 
always has to be a compromise between 
different objectives, and capital require- 
ments cannot be determined solely by em- 
ployment considerations. 


Unemployment and _ underem- 
ployment exist mainly in rural 
agricultural areas where increasing 
population pressure has led to ex- 
cessive fragmentation of fields until 
the average size land holding is 
very small. The resulting conges- 
tion itself is a serious obstacle to 
higher productivity per worker, 
and to higher levels of living. 


HUGE INVESTMENT NEEDED 
FOR JOBS 


The magnitude of the problem of 
obtaining needed capital in the 
ECAFE region is indicated by 
rough estimates of the investment 
required to create jobs for new en- 
trants alone into the labor force. 
This amount varies between coun- 
tries and industries, but for work- 
ing purposes, the Report suggests 
$1,500 per additional worker. The 
net annual increase in the labor 
force of all the ECAFE countries, 
except Japan, is now estimated to 
be about nine million persons, as- 
suming that all males and one-half 
of all females are economically ac- 
tive. 

Thus, the capital necessary to 


— 
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equip these workers in the ECAFE 
region is about $13.5 billion a year, 
or 14 percent of the aggregate na- 
tional income of the countries. 
Practically none of the countries, 
even with the aid of funds from 
other nations, has attained this rate 
of capital investment. By 1980, the 
yearly addition to the labor force 
will probably be around 13 million, 
and the capital requirement cor- 
respondingly larger. 

Even immediate reduction in fer- 
tility will not, unfortunately, re- 
duce the number entering the labor 
force for some time. Those moving 
into the labor force during the next 
decade or two have already been 
born. Table V shows the number 
of persons in India who will be in 
the labor force age group, under 
high- and low-fertility assumptions. 

The effects of low fertility are 
deferred ; but once felt, they rapid- 
ly build up to crucial significance 
within about three decades. It is 
estimated that in India’s case, a 
substantial fertility decline coupled 
with rapid economic growth would 
permit the economy to absorb in 
industry within 30 years all the 
natural increase of the labor force 
and a small fraction of the existing 
labor foree. With constant fer- 
tility, however, about a fifth of the 
additional labor force would swell 
the ranks of the existing underem- 
ployed and unemployed in agricul- 
ture, despite growth of the econ- 
omy. Obviously, the solution of the 
employment problem in India and 
most of the other ECAFE coun- 
tries depends on successful, long- 
term reduction of fertility. 
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SUPPLY OF SAVINGS 


The main source of funds for in- 
vestment in productive capital 
goods is saving, within a country 
itself, out of current income for 
investment in such goods. While 
many conditions determine the 
ability of a population to save, two 
demographic factors greatly in- 
fluence the savings potential and 
the flow of savings per capita: the 
rate of growth of the population 
and the age structure. According 
to the Report: 


... While a larger population tends to 
provide more workers to generate a larg- 
er income, it also requires a larger amount 
of goods and services for consumption. 
From the demographic point of view, the 
savings potential clearly depends, other 
things being equal, on the rate of increase 
of population and also on the ratio of 
employed persons to total population. 


* * * 


It is sometimes argued that population 
growth may increase effective demand and 
therefore also investment, employment 
and per capita income. But in those 
ECAFE countries where the density of 
population is already high and income 
low, the present low rates of investment 
and income are clearly due, not to a low 
total consumption expenditure resulting 
from small size of population, but rather 
to inadequate saving and small capital 
stock—partly caused by population pres- 
sure. Since income and savings are low, 
the excess of disposable savings over ac- 
tual investment, if any, is small; usually 
the relationship is the other way around, 
with investment larger than domestic sav- 
ing and imported capital used to finance 
the remainder. Given a low income level, 
antiquated techniques, poor organization 
and limited initiative, an increase in con- 
sumption demand associated with popula- 
tion growth in a densely populated area 
may simply raise prices without bringing 
any appreciable increase in production. 
Per capita real saving, investment and in- 
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come may fall instead of rising. More- 
over, since in recent years most govern- 
ments in the region have assumed re- 
sponsibility for economic development 
and investment, and since there is gen- 
erally a tendency toward inflation, de- 
mand in ECAFE countries now depends 
even less than before on population 
growth. 


INVESTMENT RATES TOO LOW 


Table II indicates that most of 
the ECAFE countries have domes- 
tic savings of less than 15 percent 
of their national income. Only 
Burma, Ceylon, Japan and the 
Federation of Malaya have achieved 
a rate higher than 10 percent. Not 
all of the domestic savings in Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, and the Federation of 
Malaya, however, are available for 
capital formation, since part of the 
income has to be remitted abroad, 
and foreign.debts must be repaid. 

In some countries, notably the 
Philippines, Taiwan and South 
Viet-Nam, domestic savings have 
been supplemented by foreign aid 
for capital formation. In South 
Korea, foreign capital has financed 
not only capital formation but con- 
sumption greater than domestic 
production. 

As the ECAFE Report concludes, 
‘In spite of foreign aid and other 
foreign capital, the rate of capital 
formation in most countries in the 
region is still too low for rapid eco- 
nomic development, given the pre- 
vailing rate of population growth.’’ 

DEPENDENCY BURDEN SET 
BY AGE STRUCTURE 


In most ECAFE countries, the 
problem of supporting a surplus 
labor supply out of current income 
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is made even more pressing by the 
problem of providing for depend- 
ents: 

The high fertility rates in Asia and 
the Far East have resulted in a popula- 
tion with a smaller percentage of people 
in the most productive age groups than in 
the industrial countries. If the fertility 
rate remains constant and the mortality 
rate continues to decline, this percentage 
will go on decreasing. This means that, 
on the average, each person working for 
income will have to support an increas- 
ing number of dependents. The fall in 
the percentage of people in the most pro- 
ductive age groups will also continue, 
though not so sharply, if fertility falls 
only moderately, from the present time 
on. Only if there should be a rapid fall 
in fertility, might the percentage increase. 

All of the ECAFE countries, ex- 
cept Japan, have youthful popula- 
tions, with 40 percent or more un- 
der 15 years of age. Figure 4 
shows the age pyramids of four 
countries for which information is 
available and of two Western in- 
dustrial countries. The age pyra- 
mids of the ECAFE countries, ex- 
cept Japan, have a wide base which 
reflects the large child population, 
and this tapers off rapidly. The 
constricted base of Japan’s pyra- 
mid reflects the recent declines in 
fertility. The age pyramids of the 
industrialized countries have nar- 
rower bases which taper off gradu- 
ally. However, the recent rise in 
fertility in the United States has 
caused its age pyramid base to 
widen. 

Some idea of the unfavorable im- 
pact of the age structure on eco- 
nomic activity can be obtained by 
comparing the ratio of persons un- 
der 15 years of age and over 60— 
the group which generally consti- 
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FigurRE 3: DEPENDENCY RATIOS 
High fertility creates a heavy load of dependency. This is made somewhat greater 


by declining mortality. A tragic aspect of this situation is that it puts a heavy 
economie load on those countries least able to sustain it. 


tutes the dependency load — with 
the persons aged 15 to 60, the most 
productive portion of the popula- 
tion. Table III presents the number 
of persons in the dependent groups 
for a selected group of ECAFE, 
Latin American and Western coun- 
tries. In ECAFE countries, there 
are three or more dependent per- 
sons for every four gainfully em- 
ployed. In most industrialized 
countries, the corresponding ratio 
is two dependents to three in the 
labor force. However, the ratio in 
the United States is closer to that 
of the ECAFE region as a result of 
high postwar fertility and a pro- 
gressively aging population. 
Technical studies of the influence 
of fertility and mortality on age 
structure indicate that continuing 
high fertility, regardless of wheth- 
er mortality is high or low, pro- 


duces a high dependency burden, 
while falling mortality only slight- 
ly increases it. Only decreasing 
fertility can reduce the dependency 
burden to any significant extent. 
Japan is a case in point: 


... As regards the age structure, the 
percentage of children, already low if 
compared with other ECAFE countries, 
will continue to decline drastically. From 
33.6 per cent of children under 15 years 
of age in 1955, it will decrease by 1975 
to merely 20 per cent of the total popula- 
tion; this is less than the present normal 
ratio in the economically developed coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the percentage 
of persons aged 60 and over will increase 
rapidly from 8 per cent in 1955 to almost 
12 per cent in 1975. This means that the 
Japanese population will reach a level of 
ageing which will be near the present level 
in the economically developed countries. 
But, as the decline in the child depend- 
eney will far exceed the increase in the 
old age dependency, the percentage of the 
population in the 15-59 age group will in- 
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crease sharply (from 58 per cent in 1955 
to 69 per cent twenty years later.) This 
is a more favourable percentage than that 
in the developed countries at present. In 
terms of the dependency burden, there 
will be a reduction of more than one- 
third within twenty years. 


AGE STRUCTURE POSES 
SERIOUS PROBLEMS 


In discussing the future depend- 
ency burden in ECAFE countries, 
the Report says: 


However, factors other than the age 
structure should be taken into account in 
estimating the future dependency burden 
and the human resources which will be 
available for production. The present 
relatively high activity rates of children 
and old men, may not continue unchanged. 
They are associated to a considerable ex- 
tent with low levels of living and the pre- 
dominance of agriculture, and are likely 
to be reduced by the development of in- 
dustries, increased urbanization, and rises 
in income per family. This will tend to 
diminish the: proportion of the working 
population even further. 


The effects of possible moderate 
and rapid fertility decline on the 
age structure in five ECAFE coun- 
tries are shown in Table IV. Ac- 
cording to the Report: 


A fast growing population with a de- 
creasing percentage of the population in 
the most productive age groups will need 
to spend a rising proportion of the na- 
tional income on food and other daily 
necessities, and will have a declining pro- 
portion left for capital formation and 
other developmental expenditures, includ- 
ing the investment in education. The 
rate of economic development will thus 
tend to be slowed down. . 


When the estimates of future 
population by age groups are exam- 
ined, it becomes apparent that the 
child dependency burden is one of 
the most serious population prob- 
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lems which confront most ECAFE 
countries now, and in the future 
unless fertility is radically reduced. 


PAKISTAN ATTEMPTS TO 
CONTROL POPULATION 
The ECAFE Report is a docu- 

ment of the greatest significance 
mainly because its publication con- 
firms that governments of the re- 
gion are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned that rapid population 
growth will negate development 
programs and frustrate all hope for 
improving living levels. 


TABLE III: NUMBER OF PERSONS UNDER 
15 AND OvER 60 PER 100 PERSONS 15-60 





Country Year! Number 
ECAFE Region 
British Borneo 82 
Burma 77 
Cambodia 88 
Ceylon 1956 85 
China (Taiwan) 1957 93 
Federation of Malaya 89 
India 19512 78 
Indonesia 72 
Korea (South) 1955 88 
Laos 82 
Nepal 1954 79 
Philippines 102 
Singapore 72 
Thailand 1958 86 
Viet-Nam 66 
Latin America 
Brazil 86 
Chile 78 
Costa Rica 1957 94 
Mexico 1950° 91 
Peru 1955 96 
Venezuela 87 
Economically Developed Countries 
Australia 1957 72 
France 1957 72 
Canada 1958 78 
United Kingdom 1957 66 
United States 1958 76 





Sources: 1U.N. Demographic Yearbook where 
date is given. The Population of Southeast 
Asia for ECAFE region where no date is given. 

2Coale and Hoover. Population Growth and 
Economic Development in Low-Income Coun- 
tries. 
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Figure 4: Ace StTRucTURE ‘‘ PROFILES’’ 


With the exception of Japan, the ECAFE countries have broad-based age pyra- 
mids, characteristic of high-fertility population. The postwar ‘‘baby boom’’ in 
the United Kingdom, and the continuing boom in the United States give characteristic 
outlines. 
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Pakistan is one ECAFE country policy for the last year. Its object is to 
whose government appears to be stabilize the population within the next 
Sil seen alt Ge ennlinin tail. decade at not much more than 90,000,000. 

‘ é Pp ‘‘This we must do,’’ said Brig. Mo- 
ment that population growth places hammed Sharif, Director of Health, ‘‘or 
on economic development. A dis- the consequences are unthinkable.’’ 
patch from Karachi to the New President Mohammed Ayub Khan de- 
York Times on January 17 reports clared recently that “without widespread 
that Pakistan’s covernment will acceptance and support, family planning 

ae . may well fail—we must not let it fail.’’ 
open 6 compargn for population No previous head of state would have 
control as part of its ‘‘austerity for qared to say that because birth control 
prosperity’’ program now being in- is political dynamite. But President 
augurated to eonsolidate the gains Ayub’s word is law—martial law. He 
expected to acerue in the next five need not fear that political opponents 

a peste will work up a campaign against him. 

years from its four billion dollar ‘ ; ae 
_ Public reaction to birth control is dif- 
development program. ficult to gauge in a country where opin- 

Such a population control pro- ion is largely inarticulate. Most observ- 
gram ‘‘could mean the difference °'S believe that there is little doctrinaire 
between life or death by starvation opposition to family planning. Religious 


f . eens »,  Jeaders have made no public pronounce- 
or many of its 87 million people, ment, but this is hardly significant in 


according to Lieutenant General view of the absence of a clerical hier- 
Wajid A. Burki, Minister of Health rchy in the Islamic church. 
and Social Welfare. He says that a 


pitied r ‘ TABLE V: ANNUAL ENTRANTS INTO IN- ¢ 
curb on the high birth rate is neces- 


pIA’s LABOR ForRcE UNDER HIGH- AND 








sary to prevent a food shortage; Low-FERTILITY ASSUMPTIONS 
that now most families barely man- oa . 
y ist - : ow ig 
age to subsist ; and that with the Year Fertility Fertility Difference 
present population growth rate of 
omy ' Il gains 19251961 3.8 3.8 
nearly < percent a year, a ga S 61-66 4.8 4.8 
made by development projects will 66-70 5.8 5.8 
: i 71-76 6.4 6.6 0.2 
be nullified. The dispatch contin ifn ‘2 a2 20 
ues: 81-86 5.4 9.2 3.8 
Family planning has been the official (From Coale and Hoover, p. 232) 


TABLE IV: DEPENDENCY RATIOS, CURRENT AND ESTIMATED, 1980 











Year 
Current 1980 
Fertility Moderate Fertility Rapid Fertility 
Country Unchanged Decline Decline 
Ceylon 85 100 89 78 
Fed. of Malaya 89 115 102 89 
Indonesia 72 85 76 66 
Philippines 102 104 92 80 
India* 78 92 69 64 





*India: 1981 (From Coale and Hoover). Yd] 
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In facing her problem squarely, 
Pakistan appears to be heeding the 
warning which the ECAFE Report 
sounds. Will she be able to develop 
the policies and programs needed to 
alter her alarmingly rapid popula- 
tion growth? 


In this effort she deserves the un- 
derstanding help of all nations. Un- 
less conditions improve in those 
overcrowded areas of the world, 
there can be little hope for a lasting 
peace.—Ropsert C. Cook, Editor 
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Population Control 
(An Editorial in the Times of India, November 17, 1959.) 


The remarkable success of family plan- 
ning in Japan should open the eyes of 
planners in this country to what can be 
done to reduce the birth rate with a 
nation-wide drive. According to the lat- 
est bulletin of the Population Reference 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., the birth 
rate in Japan has been brought down 
from 34.3 per thousand of population in 


1947 to 18 per thousand in 1958. We 
have not been able to reduce it by even 2 
per thousand and yet official spokesmen 
here have the cheek to claim that ours is 
the only country where the Government 
has taken to family planning in right 
earnest. It is true that Japan is far more 
happily placed than this country to popu- 
larize birth control. The majority of its 
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people live in cities and, therefore, can 
take advantage of competent medical ad- 
vice. With universal literacy they can 
also learn birth control methods more 
easily. Again, with a far higher stand- 
ard of living, they can afford to buy con- 
traceptives. But even so these factors do 
not entirely explain the 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the birth rate in that country. 
Part of the reason for the success of the 
campaign lies in the high priority given 
to family planning in Japan. It is be- 
side the point to argue, as Mr. Nehru did 
some time ago, that self-sufficiency in 
food must get a higher priority in this 
country than family planning. The two 
objectives do not in any way come in each 
other’s way. In fact, a lower birth rate 
will make it easier to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency in food. Experts have calculated 
that while the present birth rate and the 
expected fall in the death rate we will 
have to feed as many as 682 million 
mouths by 1981, with a linear decline in 
the birth rate by a total of 50 per cent in 
the next 20 years we will have only 560 
million mouths to feed by that year. An 
effective birth control campaign now will 
thus save us the trouble of feeding at 
least 120 million mouths 20 years hence. 
The growth of population at the present 
rate will not only add to the pool of the 
unemployed but also slow down the tempo 
of development by acting as a drag on 
the rat of capital accumulation. 

Many surveys in this country have al- 
ready shown that even the people in the 
rural areas are not as averse to family 
planning as is generally thought. Indeed 
a WHO (World Health Organization) 
study in a village in Mysore and in a 
housing unit near New Delhi showed as 
many as 75 per cent of the married cou- 
ples were keen to learn some effective 
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way of limiting their families. In some 
areas the percentage of those willing to 
use contraceptives is no doubt smaller, 
but even their age-old prejudices are 
breaking down as a result of the increas- 
ing pressure on land. The point is that 
even the majority of those who are will- 
ing to take to family planning are not in 
a position to do so for lack of adequate 
facilities. Only about 600 family plan- 
ning clinics have been opened in the rural 
areas so far. This means that hardly one 
village out of a thousand has easy access 
to competent advice on family planning. 
It is true that the Government is in no 
position today to distribute contracep- 
tives freely to every family in every 
village. But it could have tried. It 
has failed to make family planning an 
integral part of the community develop- 
ment plans. The immediate need is to 
extend the network of family planning 
clinics in the villages and to intensify 
the effort to find a contraceptive which 
is cheap, effective, simple to use and easy 
to store. Recent researches have held out 
the promise of homemade substitutes for 
the diaphragm and jelly method. If this 
promise is fulfilled, it should be easy to 
popularize family planning in the rural 
areas with much less expense. But even 
with a cheaper method it will be neces- 
sary to allocate far larger funds for fam- 
ily planning if the birth control cam- 
paign is to cover the entire country. 
There is talk of providing about 750 mil- 
lion rupees ($158 million) for family 
planning in the third Plan. There is need 
not only to increase this allocation to at 
least 1,000 million rupees ($210 million) 
but also to make sure that every rupee is 
put to far better use than has been the 
case so far. 
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Classroom Use of Population Bulletin 


To meet the growing interest of students in the population problem, 
an increasing number of educators in colleges and universities are using 
the Bulletin in the classroom and as recommended reading. To encour- 
age classroom use, a bulk-purchase plan now makes the Bulletin avail- 
able to students at greatly reduced rates when ordered in quantity by 
teachers who register under the plan. 


How the plan works: 


Any faculty member contemplating use of the Bulletin in his classes 
should notify the Circulation Department, Population Bulletin, Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau, Inc. 

Professors registered under the plan will receive a review copy of each 
Bulletin as it is published. 

Bulk orders at the special price must be placed within two weeks of 
receipt of the review copy. Orders will be filled immediately. 

Unit cost is 10¢ for 10 or more copies instead of the regular price of 
50¢ per copy. 


Comments on classroom use of the Bulletin: 
**T’ve just read the March bulletin on World Population Review. It is an ex- 
cellent job and certainly Annabelle Desmond is to be congratulated for the 
excellent job accomplished. Would you please quote me a price for 50 re- 
prints?’’—Professor Paul Hanna, School of Education, Stanford University. 
‘*Tssue Number 2, Volume XV of Population Bulletin . . . is excellent. I should 
like to use this in my course in ‘National Issues and Their Educational Impli- 
cations’ here at Harvard this summer. What would the charge be for 100 
copies?’’—Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
‘‘T feel strongly that all members of history and social science departments 
should read your monthly bulletin . . . I have just established a faculty re- 
search grant so that at least one member of our Social Science Department 
ean be an expert on population. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to have an 
institutional rate?’’—Dr. Peter Sammartino, President, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University. 

Circulation Department, Population Bulletin 

Population Reference Bureau, Inc. 

1507 M Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 


I should like to register under your bulk-purchase plan. I understand that I shall 
receive a review copy of Population Bulletin as it is published. Orders for 10 or more 
eopies will be billed at 10¢ per copy. If I wish the issue in quantity, I shall place my 
order within two weeks of receipt of the review copy. Bill will accompany each 
shipment. 
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